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During normal times or emergencies 


Exides can be depended upon to do 


their full share of any telephone job 


The operation of Exide Telephone 
Batteries is not disturbed by fluctua- 
tions or interruptions of the a.c. 
power lines serving your exchange 
which are usually caused by storms, 
street accidents, fires or floods. No 
matter what the conditions under 
which your exchange is operating, 
Exides can be always depended upon 
to deliver the power needed to help 
you keep your lines in service. 

Not only do they provide a tre- 


mendous reservoir of power for 


emergency use, but when everything 
is going smoothly they will cortrib- 
ute their share of the everyday rou- 
tine work necessary to maintain the 
high quality and speed of service 
which subscribers “take for 
granted”. 


now 


No matter what your telephone 
battery job may be — common bat- 
tery, emergency reserve, signaling, 
P.B.X. — it will be done more de- 
pendably and economically by an 


Exide Telephone battery. 




















Exide-Chloride cell cut away to show its 


sturdy construction. 


Length of life and 


reliability far beyond average. 
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VAGE-HOUR EXEMPTION 





Awatts President’s Approval 


AMENDMENT PROVIDING for Wage-Hour Act exemption 


of telephone exchanges having less than 500 stations was 


passed by Senate and House last week, and sent to President 


for his approval. 


He is expected to sign bill within the ten 


days allowed for his consideration 


Roosevelt is the final action re- 

quired to make lawful the 
Wage-Hour telephone amendment ex- 
empting switchboard operators of 
exchanges having 500 or less sta- 
tions. It was expected that this ac- 
tion would be taken this week. The 
President must sign the bill, which 
was passed by Congress August 3, 
within ten days of its passage or it 
does not become a law. 


sk SIGNATURE of President 


As the telephone exemption bill is 
one of about 350 bills passed by Con- 
gress which are to be signed by the 
President, it may be several days be- 
fore it receives his attention. The 
nation’s chief executive left Wash- 
ington Monday night, August 7, for 
a week’s stay at his Hyde Park home 
and during that time was expected to 
legalize the telephone bill by his sig- 
nature. 


Possibility of Passage 
Becomes Actuality 

As has been predicted by TELEPH- 
ONY (although Washington observers 
had expressed definite opinions that 
complete action on the telephone ex- 
emption could not be secured at this 
session) there was a possibility that 
a bill might be passed by both 
houses. This became an actuality 
when the House on Thursday after- 
noon, August 3, under “unanimous 
consent” procedure, approved the 
telephone exemption bill which had 
been passed by the Senate on Tues- 
day, August 1. 

This is the Herring bill (S. 1234) 
which was introduced by Senator 
Clyde L. Herring of Iowa last Feb- 
ruary. As originally written, the 
bill provided for exempting from the 
Wage-Hour Act operators employed 
in exchanges having 1,000 subscrib- 
ers or less. This was changed in 
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committee providing exemption for 
exchanges having 500 stations or 
less. 


Congressional Action Just 
Before Adjournment 


The bill was brought up and 
passed in the Senate August 1, a few 
days after it was reported out by 
the committee, and was immediately 
sent to the House. The House labor 
committee reported the bill to the 
floor on August 2 as soon as it was 
received from the Senate. 

The way was then paved for ac- 
tion in the House under the “unani- 
mous consent” procedure, under 
which no amendments are permitted 

-and action was speedily taken on 
Thursday afternoon, August 3. Sam 
Rayburn, House majority leader, an- 
nounced after congressional action 
had been completed on this bill, that 
amendments to the Wage-Hour Act 
had been put over until the next ses- 
sion. Thus the telephone amendment 
was the only amendment to the 
Wage-Hour Act passed in the pres- 
ent session of Congress which ad- 
journed August 5. 

As previously stated, this bill does 
not become a law until President 
Roosevelt signs it. If it remains un- 
signed ten days after its passage, ac- 
tion of Congress in passing it is au- 
tomatically annulled. However, if 
Congress had remained in session 
for ten days or more after its pas- 
sage, the bill would become a law 
without the President’s signature. 

Exemption Amendment as 
Passed by Congress 

The bill as adopted by the Senate 
and the House, reads: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 


United States of America in Con- 
zress assembled, That section 13(a) 
of the Act approved June 25, 1938 
(52 Stat. 1069), entitled the ‘Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938,’ be 
and the same is hereby amended by 
adding a new subsection 11 as fol- 
lows: ‘or (11) any switchboard op- 
erator employed in a _ public tele- 
phone exchange which has less than 


,” 


500 stations’. 


The Independent telephone indus- 
try, as a whole, the United States 
Independent Telephone Association 
and its special wage-and-hour com- 
mittee, its officers, officers and mem- 
bers of state associations—all these 
had an active part in the successful 
outcome of the fight which has been 
carried on since last January to se- 
cure passage of an amendment by 
Congress exempting the smaller ex- 
changes from the provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Act. And these unified 
efforts were greatly furthered by the 
assistance of the many friends of the 
Independent telephone industry in 
Congress and in Washington. 

It is expected TELEPHONY’S next 
issue will announce that the bill has 
become law by the President’s action 
in signing it. Thus, through deter- 
mined and continued effort, the small 
telephone exchanges of the country 
will then have been given definite re- 
lief from attempting to comply with 
impossible conditions. 





SUCCESS 
President Signs Bill! 


Word comes from Hyde Park, 
N. Y., as this issue of TEL- 
EPHONY was on the presses that 
President Roosevelt on August 9 
signed the bill exempting small 
telephone exchanges from provi- 
sions of the Wage-Hour Act. 


Congratulations! 














POPULATION FORECASTS 





And the Telephone 


By GEORGE J. EBERLE 


Commercial Survey Engineer, Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., Santa Monica, Calif 


POPULATION CHANGES are of primary importance to 


station growth, and this article discusses what population 


trends indicate and their influence on adequacy of telephone 


service. 


To be published in two sections, this instalment 


gives consideration to family and population changes and 


how telephone management should anticipate them 


HE TELEPHONE industry, 
whether represented by the 
small mutual company or the 


large metropolitan company, is, or 
should be, vitally interested in the 
probable future number of persons 
in its serving territory. Generally, 
population changes are of primary 
importance and changes 
secondary to station growth. 


business 


Not long ago hardly anyone ques- 
tioned whether increases in our 
country’s population would continue, 
but recently many ranking econ- 
omists and statisticians have pre- 
dicted an absolute stoppage in view 
of the limitation of natural re- 
sources, progress of automatic pro- 


























duction, increasing unemployment, 
Total Decade Increase 
Number Per 
Census of In cent 
Year Persons Persons age 
1790 3,929,214 
1800 5,308,483 1,379,269 35.1 
1810 7,239,881 1, 36.4 
1820 9,638,453 y 33.1 
1830 12,866,020 33.5 
1840 17,069,453 i, 32.7 
1850 23,191,876 6 35.9 
1860 1,443,321 8, 35.6 
1870 558,371 7,1 22.6 
1880 50,155,783 11,5 30.1 
1890 62,947,714 12,791,931 25.5 
1900 75,994,575 13,046,861 20.7 
1910 91,972,266 15,977,691 21.0 
1920 105,710,620 13,738,354 *15.4 
1930t 122,775,046 17,064,426 *15.7 
1940t 131,793 ,0007 9,018,0007 7.3 
*Percentages adjusted for change in 
census dates April 15, 1910; January 
1, 1920; and April 1, 1930. Totals not 
adjusted. 
+Population based upon estimate of 
Bureau of the Census for July 1, 1938 
of 130,215,000. 
tApril 1. 
Table |. Population Increase in continental 


United States, 1790-1940. 
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declining birth rate and restriction 
of foreign immigration. The ex- 
pected decade increase for 1930-1940 
pointedly supports their forecast. 


According to the population esti- 
mate of the Bureau of the Census 
based upon the increase of births 
over deaths and net immigration, we 
had 130,215,000 persons in conti- 
nental United States on July 1, 1938. 
On a pro rata basis for the remain- 
ing years the increase during the 
decade 1930-1940 will be 9,018,000. 
Now compare this with the addition 
in the previous decade (1920-1930) 
of 17,064,426 shown in 
Table I. 

It will be observed that the in- 
crease in the current decade, 1930- 
1940, is only 54 per cent, or about 
one-half of the increase in the dec- 
ade 1920-1930. While the great eco- 
nomic depression has definitely af- 
fected population growth adversely 
in several ways, the cause for loss of 
momentum is more deeply seated 
than the effect of contemporary con- 
ditions. The influences are 
and intricate. 


persons as 


diverse 


Phenomenal Growth 


Many favorable conditions, espe- 
cially our seemingly inexhaustible 
natural resources, have caused the 
census population of the United 
States to grow from 3,929,214 in 
1790 to 122,775,046 in 1930—a 30- 
fold increase—as shown in Table I. 
Up to 1860 the relative decade incre- 
ment was consistently over 30 per 
cent, but after 1860 it dropped 
finally to 21 per cent in 1910; and 
the last two decades recorded less 


Industry 





1932 GEORGE J. EBERLE has 
been commercial survey engineer of 
the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. 
Santa Monica, Calif., and general com- 


Since 


mercial engineer of western operating 
properties of General Telephone Corp. 


than 20 per cent—the 1920-1930 dec 
ade, approximately 16 per cent. 
With 
decades, 
the 


the exception of the war 
1860-1870 and 1910-1920, 
absolute increase has mounted 
each ten years since 1790, rising 
from approximately 1,400,000 for 
the first official census decade, 1790- 


1800, to over 17,000,000 for the 
1920-1930 decade. The recorded 


census increase during this last dec- 
ade was equal to the entire pop- 
ulation in this country in 1840; 
namely, 17,069,453. 


Since 1900, during about 40 years, 
within the span of the life of many 
of us, we have added to the popula- 


‘No attempt is made here to go into re 
finements between the crude and true birt! 
rate, but only to indicate general trends. 

*Private and institutional families of the« 
United States Census included, but the in 
stitutional families are such a small propor 
tion that for this purpose the trend is in 
dicative Institutional families comprise 
group of persons in old folks’ homes, board 
ing houses, fraternities, permanent guests 


and servants residing in hotels, etc. 
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tin of this country at the rate of 
1,:00,000 per year, or the stagger- 
i! total of 55,000,000 persons. 
Wivat are the prospects that this 
record will be continued ? 


Probable Future Growth 

[here are many factors which 
point to the contrary. Free land, 
one of the most important early re- 
sources, has disappeared. The good 
tillable lands are practically all oc- 
cupied and much submarginal land, 
such as stump or rock farms, the 
dust bowl, flood lands, steep hillsides, 
are being worked with consequent 
distress. The tremendous influx of 
foreign immigrants has been dras- 
tically checked by the Act of 1924, 
effective in 1927, limiting the immi- 
gration from quota countries to 
150,000 per year. Reports of the 
Census Bureau show that we have 
actually lost 190,000 persons, net, to 
other countries within the past eight 
years. 

The birth rate in the United 
States has been falling for a period 
of years and appears inclined to con- 
tinue so, despite the relatively high 
proportion of the reproductive age 
groups in this country due to former 
heavy immigration. As time pro- 
gresses, especially since the restric- 
tion of immigration, this will correct 
itself to a more general proportion 
of the reproductive age groups and 
will tend to bring down the birth 
rate still further.’ 

However, more deep-seated and 
apparently more permanent condi- 
tions which are bringing down the 
rate of natural increase are such 
factors as the reduced economic im- 
portance of the home and a larger 
and larger proportion of single and 
married women in industry and pro- 
fessions; late marriages; the spread 
and use of contraceptive informa- 
tion; the freedom of women to con- 
trol the size of their families; the 
effects the World War and probable 
future wars have had upon mothers; 
the increased mobility of our pop- 
ilation; the definite tendency of 
rural areas, where large families 
have been the custom, to take on ur- 
ban modes of life; the rising stand- 
ards of living which usually result 
in smaller families; the extension of 
compulsory education to higher age 
vroups of children which decreases 
the economic value of the child; and 
children considered less and _ less 
a form of old-age insurance. 

In general, the pressure of higher 
wants and increasing costs of the 
family budget for semi-luxuries 
ind luxuries will limit the numbers. 
When the question arises today in 
the young couple’s family whether 
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to have a Ford or a baby, the Ford 
usually wins. The average size of 
the family in the United States has 
decreased from 4.93 in 1890 to 4.10 
in 1930, or 17 per cent, and will 
probably be below four persons by 
the time the 1940 national census is 
taken. 

An authority has stated a very ac- 
ceptable hypothesis; namely, that 
considering our productive land 
space and even reasonable increased 
efficiency of production, 200,000,000 
in the United States will tax our 
supplies of food, fiber, fuel and 
metals to maintain our increasing 
standard of living, and that if our 
population increased to 300,000,000 
or more, it would be at the sacrifice 
of reducing our mode of living to- 
ward the European level. 


On the other hand, certain tend- 
encies are developing which may 
partially counteract the foregoing 
limitations upon our population 
growth, such as inventions to pro- 
duce new sources of energy; syn- 
thetic or other non-farm methods of 
producing foods; unit costs much 
lower than we can realize now to 
produce raw, semi-raw and finished 
goods, and family allowance systems, 
pride of race, or other stimuli en- 
couraging more children. 

It is held that our present birth 
rate, if adjusted, will not maintain 
our present number, even taking 
into account the probable decline in 
the adjusted death rate brought 
about by advances in hygiene and 
improvement in the prevention and 
treatment of diseases. 





Author Applies Statistical Analysis 


to Commercial Telephone Work 


AVING ACQUIRED a wide ex- 
H perience and background in 

business economics, with par- 
ticular study of telephone and utility 
companies, GEORGE J. EBERLE of 
Santa Monica, Calif., commercial sur- 
vey engineer of the Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., since 1932, is espe- 
cially qualified to present an up-to-date 
discussion of “Population Forecasts 
and the Telephone Industry.”’ 

Mr. Eberle also became general com- 
mercial engineer of the western oper- 
ating properties for the General Tele- 
phone Corp. in 1932, which position he 
still fills. He has served as director of 
several subsidiary companies of the 
General corporation during recent 
years. 


A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Eberle was case investi- 
gator of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission from 1910 to 1915 and served 
on the economics faculty at the uni- 
versity from 1915 to 1918. During 
1918 to 1921, he was consultant to the 
attorney general of Wisconsin, the 
Milwaukee Northern Railway Co., the 
city of Ashland, civic groups of Madi- 
son, the Winnipeg Electric Railway 
Co. and the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Co., the latter two in Canada. 

From 1921 to 1929, Mr. Eberle was 
on the economics faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California con- 
ducting courses in economic cycles, 
public utilities, and statistics. In 1922 
he was consultant to 35 cities of South- 
ern California during the Southern 
California Edison cases. 


As president of the Eberle Economic 
Service, Ltd., organized in 1921, Mr. 
Eberle makes investigation and pri- 
vate reports upon such subjects as 
price structures, rentals, depreciation, 
value of properties, efficiency of oper- 
ations, pensions, marketing, civic de- 
velopment; location and feasibility of 
banks, stores, mills, office buildings, 
subdivisions, hotels, hospitals, irriga- 
tion projects, public and private recrea- 
tional facilities, etc. He is retained by 
a number of civic and business organi- 
zations, including a hospital and a mo- 
tion picture company. 


Mr. Eberle is well-known to many 
of TELEPHONY’S readers. An article 
entitled, “Determining Farmer Line 
(Telephone) Switching Service Rates,” 
appeared in the December 7, 1935, is- 
sue. A series of articles on the “Com- 
mercial Survey Needs of Moderate- 
Sized Telephone Companies” was pub- 
lished in TELEPHONY of November 
7, 28, and December 12, 1936; January 
9 and 23, 1937. His writings have ap- 
peared in many other magazines and 
publications. 


Active in organizations outside his 
regular company duties, Mr. Eberle 
has been a member of the American 
Economic Association since 1916 and 
of the American Statistical Association 
since 1923. During 1936 and 1937 he 
served on the national committee of 
the latter association to appraise the 
economic collapse of 1929 to 1932. 

He has served on numerous commit- 
tees for the University of Southern 
California and the city of Los Angeles. 
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While the average size of the pri- 
vate family in this country in 1930 
was 4.01 persons, it is necessary, as 
held by informed sociologists that, 
considering the men and women who 
do not marry and the number of 
sterile marriages, over five persons 
per family are necessary to maintain 
our number in the future. 


On this point Enid Charles states: 
Indeed: very few people nowadays 
pause to consider what will happen if 
the view that condemns families of 
more than three children is universally 
adopted. The prevalence of this senti- 
ment does not mean that every mar- 
ried woman will have two or three 
children. Many will have one or none. 

The fashionable family means an 
average family of little more than one 
at the best, more probably less than 
one. On the basis of the marriage and 
mortality conditions which existed in 
the United States in 1920, Dublin has 
given us an estimate of the average 
family necessary to safeguard a pop- 
ulation from extinction: 

“Out of every thousand females 
born, 788 will eventually marry. In 
other words, we must count on 788 
married women to give birth to 1,000 
daughters to replace the thousand from 
whom they sprang. To put it another 
way, each thousand married women 
must have 1,268 daughters to replace 
themselves under present mortality 
conditions. Likewise, each thousand 


married men must be the fathers to 
1,350 sons in order to replace them- 
selves. 


Combining our figures, we find that 
1,000 families must, on the average, 
have 2,618 children, or each family 
must, on the average, produce 2.6 
children, to replace the original quota 
from which the parents sprang. Not 
all families, however, have children; at 
the present time one marriage in six 
is either sterile or does not lead to 
living issue. The burden of child-bear- 
ing falls, consequently, on the remain- 
ing families, who must bring into the 
world an average of not 2.6, but 3.1 
children’.”’ 


This proves that the size of fam- 
ily in the United States should be 
over five persons to maintain our 
numbers instead of four persons as 
in 1930 

Some of the vicious cycles which 
have developed to reduce the size of 
the family are succinctly stated: 


Housing is possibly the most striking 
example of the difficulty which children 
place in the way of attaining an ac- 
ceptable standard of life. Landlords 
play no small part in promoting family 
limitation. The evidence given before 
the Commission on the Declining Birth 
Rate brought out clearly that necessi- 
tous parents of large families find suit- 
able accommodation almost impossible 
to obtain. 


A vicious cycle results. Owing to 
the scarcity of large families, fewer 
and fewer new houses or flats are 


‘Population Problems, Dublin. 
*The Twilight of Parenthood, Enid Charles, 
pp. 198-199. 
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erected to accommodate them. So the 
tradition which favors the family of 
two is built into the structure of con- 
temporary civilization. 

Once again we can detect the accu- 
mulative effect of the 


agencies asso- 
ciated with a declining birth rate. The 
exodus of women from the home en- 


courages family limitation, and family 
limitation encourages women to seek 
occupation outside the home.’ 


Static Population or Loss? 

Thus unless radical changes take 
place in the present tendencies of 
our population growth, we are not 
only faced with a progressively de- 
clining rate of increase, but a static 
condition and then a probable loss 
within a few decades. Some have 
predicted with authority that in the 
period from 1960 to 1980 the per- 
sons in the United States will reach 
a maximum of between 150,000,000 
and 160,000,000. 


Thus, in the telephone industry 
when we contemplate buying land 
for future use, or erecting buildings 
or placing conduit with a 50-year 
life, or planning any kind of major 
plant expansion, let us appraise the 
probable future demands in the 
light of present population growth 
tendencies. 


Shifting 
Of course, there are certain parts 
of the United States where growth 
will continue at a more rapid rate 
and will continue longer than in the 
country as a whole due to shifting 
population. On this subject a recent 
study by C. Warren Thornthwaite 
entitled “Internal Migration in the 
United States” discloses some sig- 
nificant indices. 


Population 


He says: “Except in_ isolated 
areas population has achieved a re- 
markable mobility. Fewer than half 
of the families of the United States 
are bound to a locality by the ties 
of home ownership, and the automo- 
bile has destroyed all respect for 
distance.” 

To prove his point he shows, for 
example, that in 1930 according to 
the state-of-birth census data there 
were 2,468,131 native white persons 
living in California who were born 
in other states, and there were 161,- 
695 native whites of California liv- 
ing in other states, or a net out-of- 
state population surplus of 2,306,436. 

By the same token, Vermont had 
a deficit of 100,515; New York state 
349,980; Iowa, 592,499; Missouri 
527,344, while New Jersey had a sur- 
plus of 510,484, and Michigan a 
surplus of 429,246. In California in 
1930 more than 58 per cent of the 
native white population of 4,230,213 
came from other states. 





During the decade 1920-1930 ir 
migration into metropolitan centers 
was as follows: New York, 1,574.,- 


827; Los Angeles, 1,336,049; Chi- 
cago, 852,637; Detroit-Toledo, 776.- 
282; San Francisco-Oakland, 355,- 
470; Philadelphia, 244,626; Cley 
land, 200,028; Cincinnati, 144,497 
Milwaukee, 139,209; Boston, 89,62 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 76,902 and 


Pittsburgh 38,031. 


Changes in Age-Groups 

Not only is there a tremendous 
shifting geographically of persons in 
this country, but the number in the 
various age groups are changing due 
to declining birth rates and foreign 
immigration. In its bulletin of No- 
vember 16, 1938, the Bureau of the 
Census cautions as follows: 


There is practically no phase of mod- 
ern life which is not affected by dé 
creasing population growth and its at 
tendant changes in the composition of 
the population. To the businessman 
and manufacturer, the marked de 
crease in the rate of population growt! 
foreshadows a contraction in expecta- 
tions for future markets at home and 
points to the increased importance of 
foreign trade. 

To educators, the decreasing rate of 
population growth indicates smaller 
need for expansion of school plant and 
personnel and possible expansion of 
adult educational facilities. To the 
welfare agencies, the decline in pop- 
ulation growth indicates an increasing 
proportion of aged persons in the pop 
ulation of the United States which may 
augment welfare problems. 

The declining proportion of youths 
and increasing proportion of older per 
sons will, of course, have other effects 
and will probably call for readjust- 
ments in such varied types of activity 
as the manufacture of infants’ cloth- 
ing, toys, wheel chairs, and other com- 
modities, and in medical services, recre- 
ation, labor policies, and pensions. 

Future of Station Growth 

The management of the telephone 
industry must, therefore, contend 
with a population that is continually 
shifting, growing older in average 
age and losing its vigorous rate and 
number of annual additions. .These 
changes will increasingly affect tele- 
phone construction, rates, sales and 
service policies. 


The point is that telephone men 
should anticipate the effects of such 
phenomenon in their territory and 


not follow them. As time rolls on no 
company, no matter how small, is 
going to avoid the consequences of 
these tides of changes and evolution. 
Two compensations arise from this 
situation: 

First, telephone men, while they 
are kept on their toes to cope with 
technical internal problems, will have 
this external one to add zest to man- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Wage-Hour Law Is a 





°° Made-to-Order™ Opportunity 


FACED WITH THE POSSIBILITY that the Wage-Hour Act 


might be applied to them, small companies showed they are 


operating with inadequate rates. It is suggested that now is 


the time for small companies “in the red” to secure ap- 


proval of compensatory rates by state regulatory bodies 


which are aware of the situation 


OBODY HAS ever been able 

to deny—even if any one so 

desired—that nearly all of 
the smaller telephone companies 
have operated on a meager rate 
basis. Only by rigid economy have 
operating companies serving small 
towns and rural communities been 
able to get by. Home-spun account- 
ing methods, which included free 
space for the switchboard in pri- 
vate dwellings and unpaid for work 
by relatives, were used to eke out 
insufficient revenues from. service 
rates. 


Recent discussion of the hardships 
threatening small companies by the 
Wage-Hour law has brought this in- 
adequate rate question again to the 
fore. Its importance is emphasized 
as never before. 

If small telephone companies are 
to be saddled with more expense, 
they must have more revenue. 

Now is the psychological time to 
agitate this question. TELEPHONY 
has received a letter from Geo. A. 
Scoville, vice-president and general 
manager of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., which deals 
with this situation in a forthright, 
sensible manner. He makes the 
point that now is the time for the 
smaller company to “put its house 
in order” from an income stand- 
point. He says: 

“Sometimes I wonder why the 
small operators—and even the large 
operators—do not realize that pres- 
ent conditions, developed by the 
Wage-Hour law, are a ‘Made-to- 
Order’ opportunity for many of 
them. Report after report comes in 
that the majority of the small com- 
panies are actually operating ‘in the 
red,’ even under rates prevailing 
prior to the passage of the Wage- 
Hour law. 

Maybe some guardian angel will 
come along and clear this up for 
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GEO. A. SCOVILLE, Rochester, N. Y.., 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., believes that the Wage-Hour law 
has created an opportunity for smaller 


telephone companies with inadequate 
rates to successfully approach state com- 
missions and customers for increases. 


them, but the answer must be to get 
rates sufficient to earn; and our 
thought always should be to pay a 
reasonable wage. That, I think, is 
in the minds of most of us. 

The point to which I am leading 
is that I confidently believe that the 
majority of such companies, which 
are ‘in the red,’ can secure a suffi- 
cient rate increase from their sub- 
scribers, and with their state 
regulatory commission’s O.K. In a 
recent case, where drastic rate in- 
creases were essential, when the 
operating company received an O.K. 
from the commission and put the 
new schedule into effect, there was 
a loss of only 1 per cent in subscrib- 
ers and at the end of 60 days most 
of them were back—mute testimony 


to the fact that  telephone-users 
really do approve. 

An outstanding case comes to my 
mind of a friend being in the office 
of a state commissioner when a 
miserably small increase in rates 
was approved by the commission for 
a company which had been operating 
‘in the red.’ My friend said to the 
commissioner: ‘Why, they can’t 
earn with that small increase.’ And 
the reply was: ‘Of course, they 
can’t; but that is all they asked for, 
and they don’t even believe they can 
get that.’ We are too fearful to 
even ask—isn’t that the major diffi- 
culty ? 

You may say that I have an ax 
to grind—and I have. However, I 
am sincere in the statement that, 
regardless of the type of equipment 
in use, if we will have faith that we 
can secure a rate which will give us 
a chance to live, and will bend our 
efforts to translate that faith into 
a reality, we will be amazed to find 
how many times it can be done.” 

The Wage-Hour law was enacted 
as part of a program to increase the 
incomes of the  under-nourished. 
Small telephone companies have be- 
longed in that group for many 
years. If they are expected to con- 
tribute to this program they must 
be provided with the necessary 
means. 

The average state regulatory com- 
mission will not deny that service 
rates must be revised to take care 
of any added costs of operation. In 
fact, as Mr. Scoville points out, 
commissions admit that higher rates 
are often needed to cover even 
present-day conditions. 

Telephone companies have been 
too backward about applying for 
better rates. At this time, when 
there is so much talk of “relief,” 
there is a favorable opportunity for 
such operating units to get some 
“relief” of their own. The only 
answer is to apply for adequate 
rates, the need of which can be fully 
proved by hundreds of companies 
which through inertia have failed 
to obtain their just rights. The 
Wage-Hour developments make this 
the right time to claim these rights. 

This same thought—that oper- 
ating companies need higher rates to 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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HIRTY-FIVE years ago a mem- 

i ber of the Schwalm family en- 

tered into the telephone busi- 
ness and thereby started a business 
that was to become his lifework. 
Today, three generations of the 
Schwalm family have either worked 
or are working in the telephone in- 
dustry. 

This unique combination of tele- 
phone men consists of the grand- 
father, HENRY W. SCHWALM, 
El Dorado Springs, Mo., the son, 
RAY H. SCHWALM, Hume, Mo., 
and the grandson, GLENN R. 
SCHWALM, El Dorado Springs, 
Mo. These three men have a total 
of 47 years of telephone service 
registered on the credit 
their family record. 

HENRY W. SCHWALM, the old- 
est of the trio, was born in Musca- 
tine, Iowa, November 6, 1865. He 
entered the telephone business in 


side of 


Yates Center, Kans. in 1904. After 
six months’ experience he pur- 
chased the exchange in Le Roy, 


Kans. During the next seven years 
he became thoroughly acquainted 
with all of the fine points of own- 
ing and managing a telephone ex- 
change. In 1911 he sold his prop- 
erty in Yates Center and purchased 
a one-half interest in the El Dora- 
do Springs, Mo., exchange. In 
1914 he became its complete owner. 

He successfully managed the El 
Dorado Springs Telephone Co. un- 
til his retirement in 1928. Mr. 
Schwalm can recall many interest- 
ing experiences during his years in 
the telephone industry but one of 
the highlights of his early years 
came when he built and installed 
the first rural lines in Coffee county, 
Kansas. 

While active in telephone work 
he was a member of the Missouri 
Telephone Association. His main 
hobby has always been civic im- 
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provements and 
any project which would improve 
his town. 

RAY H. SCHWALM, the son, was 
born in Trenton, Neb., February 10, 
1889. Closely following his fath- 
er’s telephone activities he has 
spent the last 22 years in the tele- 
phone business. Starting as wire 
chief of the El Dorado Springs 
Telephone Co. in 1917, he served as 
wire chief for 17 years. In 1934 he 
purchased the telephone exchanges 
in Hume and Metz, Mo. For the 
past five years he has operated and 
managed the two exchanges as the 
Hume-Metz Telephone Co. 

He is a member of the Missouri 
Telephone Association. His favor- 
ite hobby is building bird houses. 

GLENN R. SCHWALM, the 
grandson of Henry W., is the third 
member of the Schwalm family to 
become a telephone man. Glenn 
was born in Republic, Kans., May 
31, 1916. In addition to grade and 


high-school training he spent one 


the promotion of 


vear at the Fort Scott (Kans.) 
Junior College and one year at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. 

Although connected with the in- 
dustry for some time as an inte: 
ested onlooker, his actual tel 
phone experience started with th 
El Dorado Springs Telephone C¢ 
one year ago. At the present time 
he is serving the company as wir 
chief—the job once held by his 
father. 

He is member of the Missouri 
Telephone Association and also be 
longs to the Masonic order. 


Ww 

SSOCIATED in _ Independent 
A txteonone sales work are 
H. A. (“Jack”) WHITE, sales 
representative of the American 
Automatic Electric Sales Company 
in Lincoln, Neb., and _ his 
JACK A., representative of 
the same company, Abilene, Kans. 
H. A. WHITE has 
allied with the 


son, 


sales 


been closely 
Independent tele- 





Representing three generations 


engaged 


in telephone work are HENRY W. 


SCHWALM (left to right) who retired in 1928 as manager of the El Dorado Springs 

(Mo.} Telephone Co.; his son, RAY H. SCHWALM, owner and manager of the 

Hume-Metz Telephone Co. with exchanges at Hume and Metz, Mo.; and GLENN R. 

SCHWALM (grandson of Henry W.), wire chief of the El Dorado Springs (Mo.) 
Telephone Co. 
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to one another and to the field in general. 


Me ERE IS THE NINETEENTH article in a series introducing tomorrow's potential leaders 


Material this 


for 


feature 


will be 


welcome. 








in the Independent telephone industry 


one industry in the Southwest 
during its period of rapid growth. 
He was born in Armstrong county, 
Pennsylvania, January 23, 1882, 

d began his telephone career as a 

neman for the Winchester ( Kans.) 
Telephone Co. in 1900. In 1902 he 

ecame line foreman for the Ottawa 

Kans.) Telephone Co. 

In 1904 Mr. White purchased the 
exchange in Waverly, Kans., and for 
five years operated it and also the 
exchange in Lebo, Kans. 

Joining the sales organization of 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. on June 1, 1909, Mr. White cov- 
ered the Southwestern territory for 
the Kellogg company and was re- 
warded for his efforts in 1923 by be- 
ing made manager of the Kansas 
City, Mo., branch office. 


On December 1, 1926, he became 
affiliated with the American Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., (predecessor of the 


American Automatic Electric Sales 
Company) and opened its Kansas 
City sales office. He remained there 
as manager until 1934 when the of- 
fice was changed to a warehouse 
branch. At that time he returned 
to sales activities for the company 
in Kansas and Nebraska, maintain- 
ing headquarters in Abilene, Kans., 
until his recent transfer to Lincoln, 
Neb. 


Mr. White has taken an active 
interest in association work in the 
Southwestern area and on several 
occasions has capably served as a 
speaker at state conventions of dif- 


ferent associations. He carries 
membership in the Scottish Rite 
Masons, the Shrine, Rotary Club 


and the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association of the United 
States. His main hobby is playing 
a consistent game of “customer” 
golf. 

JACK A. WHITE 
Kansas City, Mo., 
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was born in 
where he at- 
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A comradeship built up by common interest in many things, including their work—the 
telephone business—exists between H. A. WHITE and his son, JACK, both of whom are 


sales representatives of the American Automatic Electric Sales Company. 


Mr. White's 


headquarters are Lincoln, Neb., while Jack is located in Abilene, Kans. 


tended school through junior col- 
lege. He was graduated from the 
University of Kansas in 1937, re- 
ceiving the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Business. While attend- 
ing the university he became a 
member of the Phi Gamma Delta 
fraternity. 

His first experience with the tele- 
phone industry came during his 
summer vacations when he worked 
in the Kansas City, Mo., warehouse 
of the American Automatic Elec- 
tric Sales Company. During one 
summer he worked on a physical 
plant inventory for the United 
Telephone Co., Salina, Kans. 

In June, 1937, he began work as 
a salesman for the American Auto- 


matic Electric Sales Company, cov- 
ering Oklahoma and southern Kan- 
sas. At the present time his terri- 
tory is the state of Kansas, with his 
home and headquarters in Abilene, 
Kans. 
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New York Bell July Station 
Loss Less Than Last Year 
The New York Telephone Co. re- 
ports that the number of its telephones 
in use decreased 5,121 in July, which 
compares with a decline of 7,953 in 
July, 1938. 
In the first seven months of the year 
the company added 49,622 telephones 


to its connections, compared with a 


gain of 5,509 in the same 1938 period. 
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i) THE BETTER YOUR SERVICE. . . 
THE BETTER YOUR PROFITS / 


Telephone operating men who know Strowger Automatic equipment through actual use 
are quick to recognize the economy of applying Strowger principles to the widest 
variety of switching functions. Their experience tells them that the more completely 





they use Strowger equipment, the better it serves them and their subscribers. 


You, too, can improve your service and operate more economically through use of 
Strowger equipment. But you need not convert your entire property at a single step. 
You can begin by providing your business subscribers with private automatic branch 
exchanges — by installing unattended automatic switchboards in one or more of your 
small outlying exchanges — or by adopting the Strowger Remote Control Board for 


your long distance switching. 


A progressive Strowger Automatic program such as this is both practical and eco- 
nomical, because the flexibility of Strowger equipment — in any type of installation — 
permits it to operate in perfect harmony with existing equipment of any kind or make. 
And each successive step in the program is a step towards greater modernization, 


better service and more economical operation. 





Why not let us make a survey of your property and work with you in planning a 
complete Strowger Automatic program? Write us today for further information. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


mm MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 



















Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED. 





In the Nation’s Capital 











by Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


PASSAGE of the Wage-Hour telephone amendment in the 


House by the “unanimous consent” procedure is explained 


to show how Independent industry, aided by its many 


friends and supporters, overcame all obstacles. . . . Supple- 


mental appropriation for FCC cut from deficiency appro- 


priations bill. . . . Attitude of House members towards FCC 


shown by questioning at committee hearings 


‘So battered was the favorite, so far 
behind on points, that few of the spec- 
tators expected him to respond to the 
bell for the last round. And when the 
first blow floored him, many began 
looking around for their hats. The 
referee had reached the count of nine 
when he pulled himself painfully to his 
feet and with a wild swing...” 

“It was the last half of the ninth 
with two out. The home team was far 
behind and most of the fans had de- 
parted. Even the team dugouts were 
nearly empty when the crack of a 
pet...” 

“Already two touchdowns behind, 
with only two minutes to play, the 
home team was backed up against its 
own goal post battling a final assault 
of the visitors. The stands were near- 
ly empty when suddenly a pass was in- 
tercepted in mid-air and .. .” 


PORT FOLLOWERS will easily 
recognize the foregoing well- 
worn pattern. They know it is 

the kind of stuff that happens only 
in moving pictures, in juvenile nov- 
els, and, once in a blue, blue moon 
in reality. 

But believe it or not, folks, even if 
you wrapped up all those improb- 
abilities into one wild chance, it 
couldn’t be a longer shot than the 
members of special committee of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association took when they 
refused to acknowledge defeat and 
made one final lingering effort in the 
closing hours of the recent congres- 
sional session to obtain legislative 
relief for the little telephone com- 
panies from the political complica- 
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tions that had bound it fast and 
weighed it down throughout the 
session. 

It seemed pathetically hopeless. 
The administration’s version of 
Wage-Hour relief had twice been 
hopelessly squelched on the floor of 
the House by the farm bloc. The 
farm bloc’s version faced a_ brick 
wall of Senate opposition and, even 
if it could surmount that hurdle, in- 
evitable annihilation by a presiden- 
tial veto. Neither side wanted to 
give up the additional support that 
was found for its own program in 
keeping the telephone amendment 
tied up in its own bill. 


This was the situation as the 
sands of the session trickled to a 
close. But the USITA committee re- 
fused to be licked. They vowed they 
would stay in Washington “until the 
last Congressman got on the train” 
before admitting that the cause of 
the little telephone companies was 
dead. 


There was just one chance at that 
point to snatch victory from the jaws 
of defeat—the “unanimous consent” 
motion. If you’re not familiar with 
congressional procedure, it may be a 
little difficult to appreciate just what 
an insignificant eye-of-a-needle the 
“unanimous consent” route is, even 
for obviously innocuous and _ non- 
controversial legislation. 

It means, first of all, that all party 
leaders and bloc leaders have to be 









approached and won over. Unless 
that step is taken, some member of 
Congress is likely to object just on 
general principles. Republicans ob- 
ject to such a motion by a Democrat; 
conservative Democrats will object 
to the motion by a New Dealer. 
Anything is liable to happen 

about sure to happen to your motion 
for “unanimous consent” unless 
every Congressman who might be 
conceivably opposed or confused is 
interviewed and won over to the idea 
that you are trying to put over a 
piece of meritorious and noncontro- 
versial legislation. Even then, you 
never can tell when some maverick 
Congressman is likely to get up and 
object out of pure cussedness. 


ELL, the USITA wage and 

hour committee and _ the 
USITA officers and general counsel 
once more took up the task of mak- 
ing the weary rounds, hat-in-hand, 
in the hope of getting all the differ- 
ent factions to say “yes.” 

It is, indeed, likely that this very 
never-say-die spirit resulted in a 
sporting response from the big shots. 
Just when things looked blackest, 
Chairman Norton of the House La- 
bor Committee assured the telephone 
men that if they thought they could 
make it, she was sure the adminis- 
tration would not object. Wage- 
Hour Administrator Andrews backed 
her up. 

Then the farm bloc, led by Senator 
Miller of Arkansas and Representa- 
tive Barden of North Carolina, 
cleared that partial channel and 
wished the telephone men luck, “if 
you can make it.” Finally, Repre- 
sentative Joe Martin, leader of the 
House Republicans, said there would 
be no party objections. 

Senator Herring, Democrat of 
Iowa, made the first test with his 
500-station bill (S. 1234). The 
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Se, ate, busy with administration 
mi ters, let it go through on August 
1 without even looking up from its 
work. Then came the critical test- 
th House! A_ smart, well-liked 
Democratic member of that body 
agreed to make the decisive trial 
Representative Ramspeck (D., Ga.). 
The following brief passage from the 
Congressional Record of August 4 
tells the story. 


Ramspeck: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uninimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1234) to 
amend section 13 (a) of the act ap- 
proved June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1069), 
entitled “Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938,” and consider the same. 

he Speaker: Is there objection? 

‘ir. Rich: Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. What is this? 

Ir. Ramspeck: This is the so-called 
rural telephone exchange exemption. 
I think everyone is in favor of it. I 
talked with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [MR. MARTIN] and he is 
agreeable to this. 

Mr. Rich: We may not object to this 
particular provision, but the gentleman 
has a lot of things in the National La- 
bor Relations Act that ought to be 
changed. Can we expect any relief on 
t legislation which is anticipated by 
the people of this country? 

Mr. Ramspeck: This has nothing to 
do with the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

Mr. Rich: This is the Wage and Hou) 
At” 

Mr. Ramspeck: Yes. 

Mr. Rich: There are other features 
which the gentleman’s committee is in- 
terested in, and are we to get any re- 

ef from that? 

Mr. Ramspeck: I cannot tell about 

Mr. Taber: Will the gentleman tell 

»w far this goes? 

Mr. Ramspeck: It simply exempts 
from the wage-and-hour provisions 
switchboard operators employed in tel- 
ephone exchanges having less than 500 
tations, 

The Speaker: Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

he clerk read the bill, as follows: 

‘Be it enacted, etc., That section 13 
(a) of the act approved June 25, 1938 
(52 Stat. 1069), entitled the ‘Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938,’ be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by adding 

new subsection 11 as follows: ‘or 
(11) any switchboard operator em- 
ployed in a public telephone exchange 
which has less than 500 stations.’ ” 

The bill was ordered to be read a 

rd time, was read the third time, 

d passed, and a motion to recon- 

der laid on the table. 


You will note that the language of 
bill says nothing about whether 
500-station exemption is to be 

ised upon an annual average or a 

“peak count.” In the absence of any 

qualifying text, the annual average 

count would seem to be implied. That 

is for the Wage-Hour Administra- 

tion to decide in the first instance. 
There is 
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Adopt this 


and save 


The cost of 


construction and the 


line 
problems of mainte- 
nance are substantially 
reduced with the 
Highway “LCW" Line 
Construction Body. 
This is the heavy duty 
body that is standard 
among many of the 
largest and most pro- 
gressive operating 
companies in the 
country. 
It is a product de- 
signed by experienced 
engineers especially 
for telephone com- 
panies. 
Highway will send 
complete details upon 
request. 





THE POLE TRAILER 
Highway Model P-8-T 
Pole Trailer, a suitable 
size trailer for light or 
heavy work. Designed by 
field men who wanted a 
trailer for every service. 
Furnished with or without 
telescoping tongue. 





Compact, rugged- 

ly constructed and 
designed to utilize 
every inch of space 


““LCW” Body 


on maintenance 



















for the whole as- 

sortment of tools 
and materials used 

by line crews. 


Highway 
ACCESSORIES 


THE WINCH 


Rugged, efficient and remark- 
ably smooth in operation. The 


Highway Winch reduces the time 
element in line crew operations 
by substantially reducing the 
amount of manual labor. 

















around in this last-minute victory. 
In addition to the USITA committee 
and officers and Washington repre- 
sentatives already mentioned, the en- 
tire membership of the USITA, of 
the state associations, and _ their 
friends are to be congratulated. 
Without their tireless cooperation in 
keeping the “heat” on Washington, 
the special committee could never 
have made even a dent at this end 
of the line. 

Then, too, there are the numerous 
telephone and manufacturing men 
who cooperated with the committee 
by way of special assistance. There 
were the warm friends of the little 
telephone companies in Congress, 
Senators Herring and Gillette of 
Iowa, Miller of Arkansas, Represen- 
tatives Harrington of Iowa, Allen 
and Dirksen of Illinois, Chapman of 
Kentucky, and others who helped. 

Finally, although he may not have 


intended it that way, John L. Lewis’ 
explosion against Vice-President 
Garner certainly made things a lot 
easier in a back-handed way. 


MONG other surprising 11th- 
A hour developments in the re- 
cent session of Congress was the de- 
cision to throw out of the Third De- 
ficiency Appropriations bill, $210,000 
of which President Roosevelt had re- 
quested as a supplemental appropria- 
tion for the FCC to take care of tel- 
ephone regulation. The Senate fol- 
lowed the lead of the House on this 
(all appropriation bills must origi- 
nate in the lower house under the 
Constitution). The House followed 
the lead of its appropriations com- 
mittee, and the appropriations com- 
mittee, in turn, followed the lead of 
its subcommittee. 

It was at the hearings before this 
subcommittee on the supplemental 





Broom Smoothers 
By ANNE BARNES 


Praveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 
T LACKED JUST eight minutes ’till midnight when Mary Jones 


finished polishing and repairing her last switchboard cord 
and plug. How they did glow in the soft light of the room! 





Fifteen pairs of sentinels standing in a row ready for action. 
Then Mary turned the light very low, switched on the night bell, 
and lay down for a few hours’ rest. 

In the quietness of the night, the 15 pairs of cord sentinels 
began talking over the day’s experiences—as they were wont to 
do during the dragging night stretches when the signals for 
service were few and far between. 

Spoke cord pair six: “I am not nearly so tired tonight as usual. 
That new operator who came today surely made it easier for those 
of us in the middle of the board. 

“T heard her telling another operator that she had been taught 
to select the cords closest to incoming signals as, by doing so, 
it would make her answering reaches shorter; besides, she would 
use all her cords rather than the same ones over and over again. 
She also said the connections were fanned out better thus making 
less possibility for tangled connections which often resulted in 
disconnects.” 

“What’s the matter with you, cord pair eight? You look like 
you should be in the hospital, with that trouble sleeve on. Couldn’t 
Mary find what is wrong with you?” 

“Well, if that blond operator stays around here much longer” 
answered pair eight, “we will all be in the hospital. I feel as 
though every wire in my body is twisted and broken. She jams 
me into the jack with the end of her finger and yanks me out so 
hard that she fairly pulls me to pieces inside. Mary said she 
could not repair me and capped me with this sleeve for the wire 
chief’s attention. I’m afraid my days with you are numbered.” 

“Cheer up! Cord sentinels,” spoke up cord pair two. “I have 
good news for you. The new operator you speak of is to be the 
chief operator here, and the blond is to marry soon. So you see 
our little troubles are like brooms that smooth our way to greater 
usefulness without taxing our bodies so severely.” 
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appropriation for the FCC that the 
old antipathy against the FCC made 
itself apparent. Commissioner Wal- 
ker appeared before this subcom- 
mittee on July 14 and explained the 
purpose of the request for the ad- 
ditional $210,000. 


He pointed out that aside from 
the special telephone investigation, 
the FCC had never been given any 
substantial financial consideration by 
Congress for taking over the task of 
regulating the American telephone 
industry, with its estimated invest- 
ment of $6,000,000,000. Instead, he 
said, the commission has been bump- 
ing along on a routine appropriation 
comparable to the amount that was 
given the old Federal Radio Com- 
mission for the sole purpose of reg- 
ulating that single class of communi- 
cations, in which the capital invest- 
ment is very much less than in the 
telephone business. 

Specifically, Commissioner Walker 
told the committee that the FCC 
would like to set up some more or 
less permanent system for helping 
out the state commissions in dealing 
with the interstate phases of local 
telephone regulation. He referred to 
correspondence received from state 
commissions, including Tennessee 
and Utah, which acknowledged the 
value of FCC assistance in supple- 
menting their efforts to obtain lower 
rates for interstate telephone serv- 
ice. 

He mentioned also the recent com- 
plaint filed by the state of Washing- 
ton with the FCC attacking the in- 
terstate rates of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and added 
that if the FCC does entertain this 
complaint, ““‘we have no money with 
which to handle it; the commission 
will be going about it in a very bad 
way and the state of Washington 
would be without any adequate 
forum before which it can present 
its complaint.” 


To take care of this kind of a 
“liaison division” of the FCC, Com- 
missioner Walker revealed that the 
FCC proposed to set up three field 
offices—one on the Pacific coast, one 
in the central part of the country, 
and one in the southeast. These 
field offices would obtain data with- 
out the waste and expense of un- 
necessary traveling. It was at this 
point that Commissioner Walker ran 
afoul of the cross-questions of the 
economy-minded Democrats and Re- 
publicans in the subcommittee. Here 
is a sample passage of the record: 

Rep. Taber (R., N. Y.): How far 
down the line do you go in your in- 
vestigation? We have a tremendous lot 
of local companies that operate in ter 
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ritovy where a larger company does not 
fee! it can operate profitably. Do you 
go into such territory as that? 


Walker: Probably not. I doubt 
if we have jurisdiction over the com- 
panies you have in mind. 

) Taber: Occasionally they have 


tolls for calls out of the state. 

. Walker: They have toll calls out 
of the state, but unless they have an 
interstate line, we would not have any 


jurisdiction anyway, except to see that 
they filed certain reports. 
p. Cannon (D., Mo.): The mere 


fact that they have a connection with 
some other interstate line does not give 
you jurisdiction? 

Ir. Walker: No, sir 


Johnson: Do you have to force 
them to do everything that they should 
do”? When they have to do these 
things, and have already been told or 
forced to do certain things, do you 
have to constantly force them? 

Mr. Walker: I would hardly 
that way. I would like to say this: 
That in the telephone investigation, 

hen we had developed the facts and 
had put the evidence down on paper in 
a report and presented it to the tele- 
phone company and the president of 
the company, and then had it set down 
on the docket for a hearing, on the in- 

stigation of the long distance rates, 
or the toll rates of the long-lines de- 
partment of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., it was not a difficult 
problem to get an adjustment; but it 
took a lot of work to get ready to pre- 
sent those facts. There are a lot of 
problems involved. . . . Take, for in- 
stance, the telephone equipment prob- 
em, and we had to do something about 
ie accounting methods employed. 


put it 


Mr. Johnson: Who owns the tele- 
phone system? 
Mr. Walker: The American Tele- 


phone & 
System. 

Mr. Johnson: It is one company. 

Mr. Walker: Practically speaking, 
that is true. The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. owns it. 

Mr. Johnson: You are speaking now 
of one company, or you are dealing 
with that one company. 

Mr. Walker: That is as far as we 
have been able to go. 

Mr. Johnson: You have put into ex- 
ecution things that they have agreed to 
at the point of a gun. Now, do they 
still insist that you have got to have 


Telegraph Co. owns the Bell 


these men standing over them with a 
club making them do the things that 
they are supposed to do and have 


igreed to do? 

Mr. Walker: No, sir. I reviewed, 
when I was before the committee, quite 
it some length, last December, the long 
dre 1wn-out ~~ proceedings the various 

tates have had—in some of them from 
three years up to 17 years—where peo- 
ple thought they had real grievances. 
When we go into a rate case, of course 
we must take time, and it will take 
money, also, to liste on to these com- 
)laints and listen to the representatives 
of the telephone company. 

Mr. Johnson: Do you ever send for 

1ese head men and bring them over 
to you for heart-to-heart talks, or do 
you simply tell them: “You must either 
lo this or else’’? 
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Mr. Walker: First, you must know 
what you want them to do. You must 
get the facts, and you cannot say: “We 
think there is something wrong and we 
would like to have you make an ad- 
justment here und there.” 

Mr. Johnson: Is this the way you do 
ordinary business? Where something 
is wrong, would you not call the people 
in to sit down and talk it over’? 

Mr. Walker: After I get my facts, 
yes sir; or after I have something to 
talk to them about. 

Mr. Johnson: You have something to 
talk about now. 


HAT SEEMED to make the 

subcommittee more hostile 
than anything else was the suspicion 
that the FCC wanted the additional 
money to carry on in effect its spe- 
cial telephone investigation. Repre- 
sentative Woodrum (D., Va.), acting 
chairman, and Representative Lud- 
low (D., Ind.) questioned Commis- 
sioner Walker closely along that line. 
Here is another revealing passage: 


Rep. Ludlow (D., Ind.): How per- 
manent do you anticipate this setup 
will be? 

Mr. Walker: We think it should be 


permanent, 


Mr. Ludlow: You think it should be 
a continuing operation? 

Mr. Walker: Yes, sir. We have a 
$6,000,000,000 matter to regulate, and 
we have not been getting anything to 
regulate it with. 

fep. O’Neal (D., Ky.): How is this 
$210,000 to be used? Do you have 
only that one Washington case? 

Mr. Walker: No, sir; we have a lot 
of other problems coming up. We 
have the question of the proper alloca- 
tion of revenues as between local and 
long distance service. We must handle 
that whether we have the Washington 
case or not. That does not affect that 
problem. We have had numerous com- 
plaints about interstate rates for rela- 
tively short distances——-such as the rate 
from New York City into New Jersey, 
or things that are purely interstate— 
which the state commissions cannot 
handle, but which can be handled, on 
complaint, by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in cooperation with 
the state commissions concerned. 


Answering the question generally, it 
is very difficult to say just exactly 
where the money will be spent. Sup- 
pose, for instance, we had a complaint 
on short distance rates, or relatively 
short distance rates, and that case 
would require an expe snditure of a good 
many thousands of dollars. It would 
probably take more money than we are 
asking for here. We simply have to go 
by degrees in these things. 


In our presentation to the Budget 
(Bureau), we set up eight general 
problems that we had to investigate, 
including the Western Electric Co. mat- 
ter, the cost of equipment, the alloca- 
tion between local and long distance, 
which is a tremendous study in itself, 
and the matter of depreciation. In 
the matter of depreciation, for exam- 
ple, the investigation showed that 
there was a depreciation reserve of 
nearly 30 per cent which the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has set up. 
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Cuts Down 
Protection Costs 


Here is a new weather-proof design 
which provides better protection at 
lower cost on any type of line. It saves 
installation cost because its new ‘Four 
Point" bracket makes mounting easier. 
It pares maintenance expense—thanks 
to the Type 2105 discharge block, 
which resets itself after operation. 


Next time, order Type 15; it assures 
you complete protection. 
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Telephone Cable... Paper Insulated 
and Leaded 


OEBLING makes available a 
wide variety of electrical wires 
and cables to meet practically every 
telephone and telegraph need. In 
addition to those shown, Roebling 
makes:— Parallel Telephone Wire 
..» Rubber Insulated and Braided, 
Bare Copper and Bronze Wire, 
Bare Galvanized Steel Wire, Gal- 
vanized Steel Strand. 
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Now we have got to do some more 
work on that question and we have got 
to do something about our permanent 
order on depreciation, and it is going 
to take considerable time and it is 
going to take considerable money. 

Mr. Johnson: Is it your purpose to 
fight every little thing that comes be- 
fore you? 

Mr. Walker: Mr. Congressman, we 
just cannot prejudge in advance what 
we are going to have to do. We might 
be able to make some inquiries and get 
the facts and say to them: “Here are 
the facts; here is what has been pre- 
sented. Now what are you going to do 
about it?” We may be able then to 
get some adjustments. On the other 
hand you might have a case of a phys- 
ical connection where the company 
feels that it is a matter of life and 
death and will fight it to the bitter end. 

Mr. Johnson: The complaint hereto- 
fore has been that the federal govern- 
ment interferes with private interests 
and that the government wants to run 
everything from Washington. There 
may be some truth in it and there may 
not be, but that was back of the 
thought of my inquiry of whether you 
are going to try to fight everything 
that comes to your attention, or are 
you going to go about it in a business- 
like way? 

Mr. Walker: Mr. Congressman, I am 
not trying to dodge the question about 
trying to negotiate or discuss these 
matters with the telephone company; 
but the reason this Federal Communi- 
cations Commission was created was 
because there was a wave of resent- 
ment throughout the country over the 
fact that nothing was being done. 


You can see from the way Repre- 
sentative Johnson kept banging 
away on the subject of “conference 
regulation” that he had received the 
impression somewhere that the FCC, 
while not actually biased against tel- 
ephone companies, had at least devel- 
oped an unduly pugnacious and litig- 
ious attitude. He summed it up at 
another point of the questioning by 
saying to Commissioner Walker: “I 
would be willing to vote you money 
if I felt you could go out and make 
an honest effort to meet these people 
and adjust these matters in a busi- 
nesslike way.” 

Some members of Congress have 
also apparently been receiving com- 
plaints about unnecessary routine re- 
quirements of telephone companies 
by the FCC. This is shown in the 
following question and answer: 


Mr. Ludlow: Supplementing what 
Mr. Johnson said, I have heard in- 
numerable complaints from telephone 
companies that you require an inter- 
minable number of reports to be filled 
out and it just imposes an economic ex- 
pense on the companies which they feel 
might be simplified and reduced. What 
can you say about that? 

Mr. Walker: Well, many times it is 
a matter of trying to get the basic 
facts which will enable us to determine 
the original cost of the company. Now, 
when we get those facts it will tend to 
simplify the reports as time goes on. 





Commissioner Walker  repea‘ed 
the claim the FCC made in its final 
report on the telephone investigation 
that savings on interstate telephone 
rates had totaled $24,000,000 during 
the investigation in addition tc a 
$12,000,000 reduction directly nexo- 
tiated by the FCC. 

Representative Wigglesworth (R., 
Mass. questioned Commissioner 
Walker as to why it was necessary 
for the FCC to have additional funds 
to investigate facts about the tele- 
phone industry after it had gone into 
the matter to such an extent in the 
special telephone investigation. The 
record states: 


Rep. Wigglesworth (R., Mass.): In 
the course of those four years did you 
not go into the matter of cost of 
equipment, allocation of expenses, de- 
preciation, rates, and so forth? 

Mr. Walker: We made some inquir- 
ies about them. But, as I said, about 
all we could do, for instance, with the 
Western Electric Co. was to find out 
about the set-up. 

Mr. Wigglesworth: But you got that 
information from them did you not‘ 

Mr. Walker: We got some informa- 
tion; but if there were a rate case to 
be heard we would have to have com- 
plete data, and the telephone company 
would have a right to be heard. 

Mr. Wigglesworth: Was not this 
resolution supposed to give you com- 
prehensive power to get the informa 
tion you wanted? 

Mr. Walker: Well, it gave very com 
prehensive power to get facts, Mr. 
Congressman, but to say that we have 
the prices now of the Western Electric 
Co., if we should have a rate case, no. 
I do not believe we would be able to 
use those prices without making some 
further inquiry and the telephone com 
pany itself would have an opportunity 
to be heard in the case. 

This investigation developed prac- 
tices in a number of instances which 
we think are not conducive to showing 
the real facts as to the cost of equip- 
ment. Now we know what some com- 
panies did, but we have not been able 
to keep the work current and to de- 
velop it to the point of determining 
what the companies necessarily should 
do with respect to this particular mat 
ter, in giving accurate and complet 
data, particularly as to current price 


Clyde Bailey, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, 
testified to the effect that the state 
commissions welcomed the aid of the 
FCC and were in favor of the sup- 
plemental appropriation in order to 
enable the FCC to lend such assist- 
ance to the states. 

Representative Leavy (D., Wash. 
testified along the same line with 
respect to the recent petition from 
the Department of Public Works in 
his state for FCC help in going into 
the interstate phases of the affairs 
of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 
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The Operators’ Corner 





By MAYME WORKMAN 


Tra Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield 


QUOTING a rate or charge 


chen the federal tax ap- 


plies. Traffic series No. 374 


YFFECTIVE June 21 of this 
year, a rule was established 


permitting operators to omit 
reference to the federal tax when, in 
the operator’s judgment, this infor- 
mation is not required. 


For example: (a) When quoting 
a charge to a P.B.X. operator, she 
should include the tax, if any, in the 
amount quoted but may omit “in- 
cluding the federal tax.” For ex- 
ample, on a call where the rate for 
the initial period is 50 cents and 
conversation does not exceed the in- 
itial period, in quoting the rate the 
operator will say: “The charge is 


60 cents for 3 minutes.” 


This rule also applies when quot- 
ing a charge on taxable messages (1) 
to a frequent user of toll service, or 

>) on recurring calls from any cus- 
tomer. Do not include the tax in the 
amount entered in the “Charge” 
space on the ticket unless the man- 
agement of your company has spe- 
cifically instructed you to do so. 


b) When quoting a rate (1) toa 
P.B.X. attendant, (2) to any other 
frequent user of toll service, or (3) 
on recurring calls from any cus- 
tomer, quote only the telephone rate 
and omit “plus the federal tax.” 


When quoting a rate or charge to 
another operator, the rate or charge 
operator should quote only the tele- 
phone rate or charge and make no 
mention of the federal tax. 


The operator requesting the in- 
formation should determine the tax 
corresponding to the rate or charge 
when she requires it. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. Can you reverse a report charge? 
Which is the correct acknowledg- 
ment of a call from an operator, 
“Right” or “Thank you”? 


When a toll call is placed with- 
out the called number, and the 
called Information supplies the 
number, is it necessary to draw 
a circle around the_ supplied 
number? 
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4. Please explain the classification 
of calls for a particular depart- 
ment and private branch ex- 
change extensions. 


5. Should the filing time be used? 


The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 28. 


Program Announced for 
Oklahoma District Meeting 
A partial tentative program for the 
district meeting of the Oklahoma Tele- 
phone Association, to be held at Fred- 
erick, Okla., August 18, under aus- 
pices of the Southwest Telephone Co., 
was announced August 4 by H. W. 
Hubenthal, secretary of the association. 
A. G. Davidson, commercial 
supervisor, Southwest Telephone Co., 


sales 


Brownwood, Texas, will preside over 
Scheduled on 
the morning program is an address on 
“Association Affairs,” by C. E. 
of Apache, president of the Oklahoma 
Telephone Association. 


the business sessions. 


Devin, 


A noonday luncheon will be held 
with A. G. Davidson, as toastmaster. 
The address of welcome will be deliv- 
ered at the luncheon by Bob Cull, 
mayor of Frederick. J. L. Newland, 
editor of the Frederick Leader, will 
address the luncheon meeting on the 
“Value of Telephone Service.”” Enter- 
tainment features also are included on 
the program. 

Addresses on telephone service and 
problems are being arranged for the 
afternoon session. 


Six Months’ Telephone 
Gain in Columbus, Ohio 


During the first six months of 1939 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. showed a 
net increase of 1,886 telephones in the 
Columbus exchange area, as compared 
with a net gain of 445 during the same 
period last year. 

During the 1939 period the com- 
pany connected 8,829 telephones and 
disconnected 6,943. During the corre- 
sponding period last year 7,731 con- 
nections were made and 7,286 were 
disconnected. The total number of 
telephones in the Columbus area on 
June 30 was 83,850. 
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®@ Positive, trouble-free 
connections 


@ Substantial saving in 
installation time 


® Corrosion-resisting 


® Not subject to “Season 
Cracking" 


®@ Equally efficient on 
repeated re-use 


A most reliable means of making 
solderless tap connections for tele- 
phone, telegraph and signal lines. 
These connectors have a large mar- 
gin of strength over actual field 
requirements and cannot be dis- 
torted with a standard telephone 
socket wrench. You are assured a 
superior connection with consider- 
able saving in time and lower costs. 


Request a test sample. 
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Commission and Court Activities 





House Rejects $210,000 for 
FCC Telephone Regulation 
The House of Representatives ex- 
cluded the FCC from obtaining a 
$210,000 supplemental appropriation 


during the current 1940 fiscal year for 


the expansion of its telephone regula- 
tory activities, when it passed and sent 
to the Senate the $54,000,000 Third 
Deficiency Appropriations bill. 


The House appropriations committee 
after considering the FCC allotment 
rejected the fund on August 1, in re- 
porting the third deficiency measure to 
the full committee. Members of the 
subcommittee had previously subjected 
Commissioner Paul A. Walker to a 
severe barrage of questioning when he 
advocated the allotment during a hear- 
ing in July. 


Representative Johnson, Democrat of 
West Virginia, during the July hear- 
ing, questioned and examined Commis- 
sioner Walker at length on the reasons 
for the additional fund and asked why 
the FCC could not perform many rate 


and regulatory matters through con- 
ferences rather than by investigation 
and hearings. 

Ww WwW 


Walker Dissents in FCC 
Physical Connection Case 

Commissioner Paul A. Walker of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on July 31 filed a strong four-page 
dissenting opinion on the FCC denial 
of a rehearing in the Oklahoma-Arkan- 
sas Telephone Co.-Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. physical connection 
case. 

The FCC on May 16 denied the pe- 
tition of the Oklahoma-Arkansas com- 
pany for a rehearing on its application 
for the FCC to order physical connec- 
tion between its toll lines and the 
Southwestern Bell company (TELEPH- 
ONY, June 3, page 31). 

Commissioner Walker, in his dissent- 
ing opinion, cited that the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., had deliber- 
ately severed the physical connection. 
He contended that the issues in the 
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case were highly significant as such 
action could be used by the Bell Sys- 
tem to destroy competition of small 
Independent companies. He declared 
physical connection is the “keystone of 
the Bell System monopoly.” 


_— 


Senate Confirms New 


FCC Chairman James L. Fly 

The Senate on August 1 confirmed 
the new FCC Commissioner and Chair- 
man-to-be James L. Fly to serve the 
remainder of the term vacated by re- 
tiring chairman Frank R. MeNinch, 
which will expire July 1, 1942. 

Commissioner Fly will assume his 
post on September 1 and at that time 
will be designated chairman of the 
commission by President Roosevelt. In 
the meantime, he will return to Bonne- 
ville, Wash., to finish the remainder of 
his assignment there. After a brief 
vacation he will return to the TVA 
headquarters in Knoxville, Tenn., and 
then move his family to Washington. 

The Senate interstate commerc: 
committee by unanimous vote reported 
favorably on Mr. Fly’s nomination 
after he had spent practically an how 
in an executive session with the com- 
mittee. 

WwW WwW 


Claims Intrastate Rate 
Case Is Federal Matter 


The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsy!- 
vania filed a brief with the United 
States Supreme Court on August 1 in 
which it contested the plea of the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commis- 
sion that the recent case before the 
state courts on the commission’s intra- 
state toll reduction rate order pre- 
sented no federal aspect. Previously 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court had 
rejected the Pennsylvania Bell’s appeal 
from a lower court decision. (TELEPH- 
ONY, June 17, page 32.) 

The Pennsylvania Bell contended 
that the Pennsylvania public utility law 
violated the commerce clause of the 
constitution because the rate order had 
been predicated on the differences be- 
tween the intrastate toll rates and 
those of the long lines department of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The brief also cited Interstate 
Commerce Commission cases to show 
that discrimination did not occur in 
higher intrastate rates in comparison 
with interstate charges. 

Contending that the commission’s 
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"The Ringing Supply 
Must Be Assured" 
1 the July 29 issue of TELEPHONY, 
two circuit drawings were transposed in 
the article, “The Ringing Supply Must 
Be Assured,” by H. L. Mueller. The 
drawing designated as Fig. 2 on page 
8 of that issue is really Fig. 1. The 
circuit drawing on page 7 should have 
been identified as Fig. 2 instead of 
F 1. Making this transposition the 
text references will be clear. 





order was arbitrary and deprived the 
company of its property without due 
process of law, the brief stated that 
the commission had reduced intrastate 
toll rates by $600,000 a year, solely 
because interstate rates had been re- 
duced, without considering whether 
the reduction was reasonable. Citing 
the case of the L. & N. v. Eubank the 
Pennsylvania Bell argued that the 
power of dealing with the relationship 
between intrastate and interstate rates 
lies with Congress. 

“If every state can, on the basis of 
discrimination only,” the brief contin- 
ued, “prescribe the interstate schedule 
for intrastate business—if one sched- 
ule can be made to apply perforce to 
both interstate and intrastate business 

will be the case if this court sus- 

ins the Superior 
Court—then all of the property, rev- 
nues and expenses of both intrastate 
nd interstate business must be taken 
nto account in fixing the interstate 
rates, whether they be fixed by the 
carrier or the FCC. 

“If that commission, in fixing inter- 
tate rates, were thus required to take 
nto account their propriety as applied 
to intrastate business, interstate com- 

erce would be just as much affected 
as if it were the carrier which had to 
consider the intrastate effect.” 


decision of the 
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Reduction of Hotel 
Surcharge Rates Upheld 

The New York Public Service Com- 

ssion, on July 30, made public a rul- 
ing affirming its decision of last Decem- 
ber reducing the surcharges imposed 
by hotels, apartment houses and clubs 
throughout the state on outgoing tele- 
phone calls. The ruling affected calls 
made from guest rooms and handled 
through private branch exchange 
switchboards. The ruling, as affirmed, 
becomes effective September 1. 

The schedule of surcharges approved 
December 5 (See TELEPHONY, Decem- 
ber 17, 1938, page 29), and now af- 
firmed, calls for a five-cent fee for lo- 
cal calls, a five-cent fee on toll calls 
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when the charge is 50 cents or less and 
a ten-cent fee for toll calls of more 
than 50 cents. The commission also 
affirmed its ruling prohibiting payment 
of commissions to hotels by the New 
York Telephone Co., as has been the 
practice in some up-state cities. 

The ruling came after a hearing held 
in January at the request of the New 
York State Hotel Association and the 
Hotel Association of New York City, 
which were dissatisfied with the deci- 
sion by the commission holding that 
hotels should not charge guests any 
more for this type of service than was 
exacted by the New York Telephone 
Co. from the hotels. 

In his opinion Chairman Milo D. 
Maltbie said that the hotel theory 
seemed to be that the cost of telephone 
service should be shifted from the hotel 
to guests using only outgoing calls. 

“Nowhere in the record,’”’ Mr. Malt- 
bie said, “is there any evidence to show 
what additional cost the outgoing call 
business imposes upon the 18 hotels 
covered by the extended study made. 

“But the facts do show uncontro- 
vertibly that the rates fixed by the 
commission’s order are amply sufficient 
to cover the cost of outgoing calls for 
the hotels named, even assuming that 
the charges made by the telephone 
company for the service it alone has 
been rendering equal the cost of that 
service.” 

The hotels, the opinion noted, are 
entitled to charge for outgoing service 
only as agents for the telephone com- 
pany. “The hotels endeavor to get 
more and to shift to a certain class of 
service more than the admitted cost.” 


— = 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 

August 16: Hearing on the tariff 
practices of the radiotelephone compa- 
nies operating in the Great Lakes area. 
Companies to be investigated are: 
Lorain County Radio Corp., Lorain, 
Ohio; Donnelly Radiotelephone Co., 
Lake Bluff, Ill.; and Radio Marine 
Corp., a subsidiary of Radio Corp. of 
America. 

September 18: Public hearing be- 
fore the commission to bring about a 
legal determination of the FCC’s 
authority over telephone rates where 
exchange areas extend over state lines. 
While the prepared data deals with the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
its extension of exchange areas across 
state lines and elimination of toll rates, 
final decision will apply to many other 
areas in the United States. 

The matter of interzone, interstate 
‘ates is to be studied with a view of 
determining whether, if the FCC is 
prevented by its authorization act from 
regulating the rates, the state com- 
missions involved can regulate them 
by joint actions. Utility commission- 








Extra Revenue Assured 


with the NEW 


GRAY TELEPHONE 
PAY STATIONS 








11-J Universal Handset Type 


These new pay stations are ar- 
ranged for use with a wall type 
or desk type handset telephone. 
The universal mounting plate 
is arranged for either wall or 
shelf mounting and a signal 
transmitter is mounted within 
the box to pick up the coin 
signals. It is not necessary to 
mechanically connect the pay 
station to the telephone set, 
but the signal transmitter must 
be cut into the handset trans- 
mitter circuit. A two conductor 
cord is required for this pur- 
pose. The LD-72 signal trans- 
mitter is included with the pay 
station as standard equipment. 
Dimensions —934"" high, 47," 
wide, 334" deep—approximate 
shipping weight 16 lbs. 


There are other NEW Gray 
telephone pay stations. Write 
today for complete details. 


THE GRAY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 

AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 
CO., Chicago 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 
Chicago 

LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. 
CO., Rochester 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES, 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. 
Or any other telephone supply house 
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ers of Kansas and Missouri will par- 
ticipate in the hearing so that all an- 
gles of the regulatory problem can be 
considered. 

Kansas Corporation Commission 

September 6: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. to file and put into effect a new 
schedule of rates in Andale and vi- 
cinity. 

September 8: Hearing on application 
of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
file and put in effect a new schedule 
of rates in St. Paul and vicinity. 

Michigan Public Service Commission 

August 8: Hearing in Lansing on 
application of Six Lakes Telephone Co. 
for authority to sell certain telephons 
property. 

Nebraska State Railway Commission 

August 3: Application of Frontie: 
lelephone Co. for approval of metallic 
line rural rates at its exchanges at 
Hubbell and Reynolds dismissed at re 
quest of applicant. 

August 3: Depreciation rate to be 
used by Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for 1939 operations fixed at 3.25 
per cent. 


) 


September 18: Hearing on applica 
tion of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to revise rates at its 
Julian exchange. 

September 25: Hearing on applica 
tion of Milburn & Anselmo Telephone 
Co. of Merna for authority to pur- 
chase certain telephone properties 
from Gus Jochem and Mrs. Sallie Wil- 
kenson and to issue $3,500 in notes to 
finance the purchase. 

















Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 25 

1. Yes, provided the calling or called party requests the operator 
to do so. 

2. “Right.” 

3. Yes. 

4. If a particular department is reached through a P.B.X., it is 
subject to the person-to-person rate. In any other case, the 
station-to-station rate applies. Calls to private branch exchange 
extensions are subject to the person-to-person rate. 

5. The filing time may be omitted if you proceed immediately with 
the attempt to complete the call. If you complete the connec- 
tion or give a report of delay, the completion time or the time 
of the first report is equivalent to the filing time. 

Ohio Public Service Commission stock. The negligible amounts of 


July 31: The newly-organized Ful- 
ton Telephone Co., of Lima, author- 
ized to purchase all of the Ohio prop- 
erty and assets, except cash as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, of the following 
companies for the agreed considera- 
tions set forth: 

Lyons Telephone Co., Lyons, fon 
$42,991.50 by issuing at $58.70 per 
share 545 shares of no par common 
stock and $11,000 first mortgage in- 
come bonds maturing $500 per year 
beginning January 1, 1948 with inter- 
est at 6 per cent; and Metamora-Rich- 
field Telephone Co., Metamora, for 
$55,471.50 by issuing at $58.70 per 
share, 945 shares of no par common 
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property, located in Michigan, of each 
of the selling companies, are to be set 
up as capital surplus. 

At the same time, because of the 
basis of the issue of the foregoi 
shares of common stock, the commis- 
sion approved as an exercise of the 
order of February 2, 1939, authorizing 
the Fulton Telephone Co. to issue at 
$63.20 per share 10 qualifying shares 
of common stock, the issue and sale of 
these shares at $58.70 per share, the 
expenditure of $218.99 in payment of 
organization expenses and the use of 
$368.01 as additional working capital. 

July 31: Joint petition filed by the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. and Mc- 
Comb Telephone Co. for authority to 
consummate the purchase of all of the 
property of the McComb company by 
the Northern company for an agreed 
sum of $89,972.26 in cash and free of 
any incumbrances. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

September 12: Hearing on applica 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for readjustment of rates and con 
version from magneto to automatic 
dial equipment at its Bethany ex 
change. 


Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 

September 15: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania to set up an optional flat rate 
for extended service in the suburban 
districts of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. The proposed rates were orig- 
inally filed to become effective Febru 
ary 1, 1939. 


Tennessee Railroad & Public Utilities 
Commission 

August 8: Hearing on petition of 
100 Germantown subscribers of Col- 
lierville Telephone Co. for direct con- 
nections with Memphis. 

The case was originally scheduled 
for hearing July 21, but was _ post- 
poned to allow the Collierville Tel 
phone Co., the Memphis office of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Germantown Civic Club to 
work out an agreement acceptable to 
all concerned. 

It was brought out at the original 
hearing that ultimate solution of the 
problem lay with the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. as it owns 
the long distance lines between Mem 
phis and Germantown. 
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The Manutacturers” 





Division Sales Manager 
of American Automatic 
elephone men will be interested to 
know of the recent appointment of T. 
A. Logan as division sales manager for 
American Automatic Electric Sales 
Company. He will take over the sales 
activities formerly supervised by Roy 
Owens, who has accepted a position as 





T. A. Logan, recently appointed divi- 


sion sales manager for American Auto- 


matic Electric Sales Company, Chicago. 


manager of the Bogota Telephone Co., 
Bogota, Colombia, an associated com- 
pany. 

Mr. Logan is well-fitted for his new 
duties, having gone directly into tele- 
phonic work following his completion 
of the electrical engineering course at 
Yale University in 1926, by enrolling 
n the Automatic Electric Company’s 
students’ training school. 

Following this, he spent several 

irs in installation work for this com- 
pany, then in the engineering depart- 


ent specializing in the problems of 


all automatic exchanges and later, in 
circuit analysis work for the engineer- 

inspection department. 

In 1933, he temporarily left the em- 
ploy of the company to complete a year 
of graduate study at Harvard Univer- 
Since his return, he has special- 
ized in sales engineering work, mak- 
a tour of European telephone 

imnufacturing plants in 1937. As di- 
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Department 


vision sales manager, his territory will 
comprise states making up the north 
central part of the United States. 


—- 


Pittsburgh Branch Manager 
for Roebling's Sons Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., manufacturer of wire and 
wire rope, insulated wire and cables and 
wire cloth and netting, announces the 
appointment of Earl N. Graf as man- 
ager of its Pittsburgh, Pa. branch, lo- 

cated at 855 West North Avenue. 


_— a 


Telephone Literature 
Recently Issued 


Bulletin DL48-156D, of the Ray- 
theon Mfg. Co., 190 Willow St 
Waltham, Mass., gives complete infor- 
mation on new prices and new sizes 
of Raytheon telephone RectiFilteRs 
(battery eliminators). 


The two-page bulletin which gives 
important information on the modern 
economical method of obtaining tele- 
phone DC power from an AC source, 
may be obtained gratis upon request 
to the company. 


The Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corp., Newark, N. J., has issued a four- 
page illustrated folder which com- 
pletely describes the ‘‘Weston Clamp- 
Ammeter.” 

Fully describing the new portable 
ammeter the bulletin discusses in detail 
such features of the clamp-ammeter 
as its six alternating current ranges, 
accommodation for any electrical con- 
ductor up to two inches in diameter, 
its magnetic circuit, clamping jaw in- 
sulation, remote indication and the 
bakelite trigger and handle. 

Copies of the circular, A-2-B, may 
be obtained by writing to the Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp., 614 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


The July-August issue of Grounding 
Notes, published in the interests of 
better grounding by the Copperweld 
Steel Co., Glassport, Pa., covers sub- 
jects which should find interested read- 
ers among members of the telephone 
industry. 


The four-page issue through its well- 
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written and _ well-illustrated articles 
thoroughly describes such interesting 
subjects as salted ground installation, 
ground wires for station protection, a 
new portable tripod pile driver which 
has been developed in Holland for driv- 
ing deep grounds, and new Copperweld 
universal grounders for fire alarm and 
traffic control boxes. 
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Awarded Honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Engineering 


Donald M. Simmons, chief engineer 
of the General Cable Corp., New York, 
N. Y., on June 20, was awarded an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engineer- 
ing by Princeton University in recog- 
nition of his achievements in the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Simmons was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1911 with an 
A.B. degree and received his E.E. de- 
gree there two years later. He has 
been in the electric cable field for 
more than 25 years. His service has 
been continuous except for 242 years 
in the army, during the latter part of 
which period he served as a major on 
the staff of General Pershing. 

Dr. Simmons is well known for his 
contributions to the field of transmis- 
sion and distribution of electricity, 
both overhead and _ underground. 
Among his many contributions to the 
field are his early work contributing to 
the proof of the value of the type H or 
shielded cable now the universal 
form of all high-voltage cables—his 
invention of the multi-conductor, oil- 
filled cable, and his development of 
type HH cable—the hollow, overhead 
line conductor used in the 287,000-volt 
lines from Boulder Dam to Los An- 
geles. 
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New Paint Burning Outfits 
Announced by Bernz 

The Otto Bernz Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., has announced the addition of 
new-type production paint-burning out- 
fits in one and five-gallon sizes to the 
well known line of torches and tools 
which the company has manufactured 
since 1876. 

The five-gallon size is known as the 
No. 65 production paint-burning out- 
fit and the one-gallon size, designed 
for work which does not justify the em- 
ployment of two men, is known as the 
Model 55. Among the outstanding 
features of both outfits is a patented 
burner, adaptable to either gasoline or 
kerosene. The manufacturer states 
that wind will not affect or blow out 
the flame and that the non-clog burner 
is capable of 500 hours of operation 
without carbonization. 





BOOK REVIEW 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOURSELF. 
by James T. Mangan; published by The 
Dartnell Corp., Chicago, IIl.; 234 pages, 
5 ins. by 8 ins.; price $2.50. 

Blueprinting a universal scheme for 
selling oneself, which contradicts many 
things that all other books have and ars 
endorsing, James T. Mangan in his 
book “The Knack of Selling Yourself” 
has laid bare the bold methods that in 
his opinion must be used to establish 
financial security in the business world. 

Starting the book with the state- 
ment, “At school they taught you 
everything except the thing you most 
needed to know,” Mr. Mangan, in an 
interesting and forceful style, proceeds 
to give helpful instruction on the many 
points which he claims the schools for- 
got about when they prepared their 
curriculums. 

The author, whose books on inspira- 
tional and psychological subjects are 
widely read, is well equipped both in 
experience and knowledge to properly 
advise on the all-important matter of 
making a success of life. Although 
some of his ideas clash with conven- 
tional thinking, his book plainly shows 
that he is aware of the whole category 
of human frailties and is capable of 
advising correct treatment for such 
weaknesses. 

WwW WwW 


WAGE-HOUR LAW 

IS OPPORTUNITY 

(Concluded from page 15) 

meet increased expenses—was ex- 
pressed forcibly at the recent Michi- 
gan telephone convention at Lansing 
by President O. M. Vaughan. Money 
spent in taxes must come from one 
source—the public. By the same 
token, any utility company that has 
to pay out more money in operating 
costs must get that money from its 
customers. 

“The minute our subscribers real- 
ize this they will put so much pres- 
sure on the politicians that they will 
refrain from adding costs the tele- 
phone subscribers will have to pay,” 
said Dr. Vaughan. “If our sub- 
scribers realized that they would 
have to pay the cost of the Wage- 
Hour law they would not stand for 
it. We must find some effective 
means of presenting the true facts 
to our subscribers.” 

Educating the public on this sub- 
ject is an important factor the oper- 
ating companies must attend to in 
their home territory. Politicians 
seem to think that tax money is 
picked off trees. It is not; it comes 
from the pockets of the public. So 
does the increased expenses of al! 
service companies. 
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Population Forecasts 
And the Telephone Industry 


(Continued from page 14) 


agement. Second, that more and 
more attention and energy will have 
to be devoted to scientifically in- 
creasing the business and residence 
percentage use of telephones in or- 
der to conserve expansion. 

There is one minor persistent un- 
dercurrent of offsetting advantage; 
namely, as the proportion of chil- 
dren grows less and less and the pro- 
portion of adults larger and larger, 
other things being equal, the tele- 
phones per hundred persons. will 
automatically rise. 

The actual change in age groups 
during 50 years 1880 to 1930 is 
shown in Table II together with the 
estimated change during the period 
1930-1980. Those 20 years of age 
and over will increase from 51.8 per 
cent of the population in 1880 to 73.8 
per cent in 1980. 


Duty of Telephone Management 


However, the easy period of “go- 
ing along with the parade of a vig- 
orously-growing population” will 
soon be at an end in most parts of 
the country. What can telephone 
management do about it? It should 
consistently study and measure the 
growth, distribution and changes in 
composition of the population in its 
respective serving territories. 

The United States Bureau of the 
Census will provide certain data on 
growth every ten years by major and 
minor civil divisions. These data 
are helpful, but inadequate. Many 
things can happen in most territor- 
ies to the population in the interim 
of ten years. These happenings will 
vitally affect the telephone business. 
The Bureau’s enumerations, there- 
fore, are not frequent enough for 
practical purposes. Even if a na- 
tional census is taken every five 
years, as is planned, the interval is 
still too long. 

Telephone men are faced every 
year, every month and, in many com- 
panies, every week with problems, 
for instance, of major plant expan- 
sions upon which definite decisions 
must be made and_ construction 
started to give the adequacy of serv- 
ice required by law. Therefore, 
more frequent measures of popula- 
tion growth, shifts, etc., must be at 
hand to guide the executives than at 
ten or five-year intervals. 

Furthermore, the so-called census 
population is in most cases not the 
population which is served, often by 
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a wide margin. In a recent article 
by the writer four urban classes of 
population were defined. 


The national population census, for 
instance, is required by the Constitu- 
tion and initially was designed pri- 
marily as a basis for the apportionment 
of taxes and governmental representa- 


termed “permanent population,” but 
this is not necessarily the population 
which is demanding food, clothing, 
housing, public utility services, govern- 
mental facilities, or personal and finan- 
cial services in a particular locality. 
There may be several groups of pop- 
ulation. In any sizable urban area 
there are usually four classes of per- 
sons: 

(1) Permanent population, or Fed- 
eral census population, usually those 
who claim a locality as their regular 
place of abode, or home, or where they 
live; (2) non-permanent population, 
those seeking retirement, work, educa- 
tion, health or recreation, who custom- 
arily live in a community for many 
months or even years at a time in fur- 





tives. Therefore, the Federal Bureau 
Group 
Age 
Table Il. Number of persons :. 2 
(in thousands) at various age 20 - 44 
groups in United States. 15 - 64 
Over 65 
Total 





1880 1930 1980 

No. % No. % No. A 
6,915 13.8 12,143 9.7 10,305 6.6 
17,196 34.4 36,192 29.3 31,134 19.6 
18,006 35.8 417,059 38.2 54,247 34.1 
6,305 12.6 21,431 17.4 41,091 25.8 
1,734 3.4 6,639 5.4 22,180 13.9 
50,156 100.0 123,464 100.0 158,957 100.0 








of the Census enumerates persons at 
their ‘‘usual place of abode,” or “the 
place which they would name in reply 
to the question, ‘Where do you live?’ ” 
or “the place which they regard as 
their home.” The instructions to 
enumerators elaborate upon the mean- 
ing of these and other terms but the 
basis is still subject to broad interpre- 
tation. 

The persons so enumerated may be 


nished single or multiple dwellings, in 
hotels, boarding houses, or in summer 
or winter homes of their own; (3) 
traveling transient population who live 
in hotels, auto courts or camps, trail- 
ers, construction camps, and the like, 
usually for a few days or several weeks 
(sometimes months); (4) daytime 
transient population, those who come 
from the surrounding suburbs or rural 
areas and remain a day or some part 
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end oT tne sleeve, 


one 


tne 








of . day for work, business or recrea- 


ry want of better terminology these 


fc urban classes may be briefly desig- 
naied as (1) permanent residents, (2) 
no:i-permanent residents, (3) traveling 
transients and (4) daytime transients. 


certain communities many per- 

3 living there almost continually 
W not declare it their regular resi- 
d: ce or their usual place of abode, or 
wi!l not change their legal situs to con- 
, to their regular residence because 


Lower Your Cost! 





Ss Markers are 
cheaper to in- 
stall and endure 
as long as life of equip- 
ment. Write for samples. 


RS 


remax alle 8 8 


DIVISION CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 
3909 Highland Ave. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
dopted by Bell System for pulling lead 
heathed cable. Write for particulars 


\dam Cook's Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—\Vestern red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis. 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
sutt treated. Quotations on request 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, Idaho.—Plain or butt 
treated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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of home ties, taxation obligations, po- 
litical or financial reasons, wanderlust, 
etc. 

The actual population to be served 
from an economic standpoint and used 
as a basis for planning, therefore, may 
be much larger than that enumerated 
by the Bureau of the Census due to 
the regular or irregular movements of 
retired persons, tourists, workers, stu- 
dents, shoppers, military personnel, 
ete. 

From data gathered in many field 
surveys by the author, the total resi- 
dent population in sizable communities 
at a given census date has exceeded 
the so-called census permanent popula- 
tion from 18 to 120 per cent, and there 
is considerable evidence that the census 
enumeration is occasionally a gross 
understatement of even the permanent 
population.” On the other hand, non- 
permanents excluded in one _ locality 
are included in some other locality as 
permanents by the census. This may 
concentrate upon particular localities 
and thus cause the census population 
to be far in excess of the actual aver- 
age annual resident permanent popu- 
lation. This proves further that cer- 
tain local economic planning should be 
based upon tributary resident popula- 
tion rather than census theoretically 
permanent population. 

These conditions cited emphasize the 
need for a scientific estimate, even at 
the time of the federal enumeration, as 
a check upon the accuracy and repre- 
sentativeness of the census itself. To 
some this may appear preposterous, but 
it certainly would be insurance against 
glaring errors.’ 


Caution in Use of Federal 
Census Population 


The actual population to be served 
from an economic standpoint may, 
therefore, be much larger than that 
enumerated by the Bureau of the 
Census. For example, take an ex- 
treme case to emphasize the point, 
the United States Bureau of the 
Census on April 1, 1930, officially 
placed the permanent population of 
Laguna Beach, Calif., at 1,981. 

At the same time a_ telephone 
commercial survey had been com- 
pleted by trained field workers show- 
ing that there were 1,621 family 
capacities within the city limits with 
11.0 per cent vacancy, or the actual 
occupied capacities were 1,443. An 
analysis of persons per family dis- 
closed that there were at least 3.0. 
Thus the minimum population of 
Laguna Beach for economic purposes 
was 4,329. The census population of 
1,981 was, therefore, about 2,400, or 
55 per cent short of the actual. 

At the time a large percentage, 
83.3, of the homes in Laguna Beach 





‘For instance, economic planning surveys, 
based upon thorough field censuses con- 
ducted for a telephone company, of commu- 
nities involving a population of approxi- 
mately 500,000, brought out a number of 
these discrepancies. 

**Population Estimates of Local Commu- 
nities,’ Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, December, 1938. 





for easy installation 
and greater strength 


PAINE Lead Anchors 


For fast, trouble-free installation of boxes, 
phones, and ringers insist on PAINE Lead 
Anchors. Re-engineered with improved de- 
signs and a special-mix lead, PAINE An- 
chors have been stepped up in holding 
strength as much as 3 times in some sizes. 
Still they cost no more than ordinary an- 
chors. Write for catalog of anchors, toggle 
bolts, and builders and installers special- 
ties—a full line and each an improved 
product. 


THE PAINE CO. *%,<2°91, 2%" 
Eastern Warehouse & Sales: 48 Warren St., 
New York 


Write 








TS 
for 
Catalog 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








oS. Ww. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


1510Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Indiana 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Accounting Forms for All Classes Telephone 
Companies 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 




















TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or anen 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Telephone exchange in 
excellent condition having 200 rural and 








200 town telephones Address Sac 
County Elec. Co., Sac City, Iowa 
FOR SALE—An exchange at New 
Haven, lowa, with about 100 Stations 
Located in northeastern Iowa. For fur- 
ther details write Farmers’ Telephone 
Co., Riceville, lowa 
WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED TO BUY—Telephone ex 
change of from 75 to 200 stations. Texas 
or Louisiana preferred Address 8829, 


TELEPHONY 








c/o 
HELP WANTED 

WANTED Installers capable of 
supervising and/or installing all kinds of 
automatic and manual central office equip 
ment. Must be willing to travel. In re 
ply state age, experience, education, na 
tionality, number and age of dependents, 
salary expected, present location, past em- 
ployers and type of equipment you have 
installed \ddress 8830, c/o TELEPHONY 





SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Western Electric grounded trans- 
mitters rebuilt and made metal- 


lic ..@$8 


transmitters 
each... |] 


SPECIAL 


Reliable 200-line Main Frame, with 
fuses, carbons and "distributing 
blocks oh i 


Handyman Pole Lifting and 
Straightening Jacks — complete 
with chain, steel pike pole and 
steel base plate. (A very strong, 
light-weight jack, easily handled 
by one man. Will do the work 
of 5 men) with bars and pike 
poles “wen . ee $15.00 
Kellogg and 
Rebuilt Desk Stand and 
1600 Ringer Box. (Like new). 


W. E. No. 143 Receivers (with new 
cords) ‘ ; — cecum 


80 


Metallic type of 
complete, rebuilt, 


. $80.00 


Stromberg-Carlson 
5 Bar 
$12.00 


Chicago Telephone heated Co. 5 
Bar Generators $ 2.50 
W. E. No. 1800 Magneto Switch- 


board—20 lines—6 pairs of 
Cords $80.00 


Paragon Boxes (3 


Cell) 


Metal Battery 


Like New 60c 


Telephone Repair Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, 
Rogers Park Station 


Manager 


Chicago 











R-L AND R B KEYS 
HARMONIC & MASTER KEYS 
NO. 2-A PLUGS 

SWBD. GENERATORS 





MONARCH TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 


RECONDITIONED PARTS 
SWITCHBOARD 


COMBINED DROPS & JACKS 


Write for prices. 


_ BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TELEPHONE 


NO. 1 & MC-3808 TRANSMITTERS 
NO. 7 & MC-5123 RECEIVERS 
MC-2811-A INDUCTION COILS 
NO. 102 RINGERS 

NO. 104-E RINGERS 

MC-6241 SWITCH HOOKS 

NO. 3-A B & C GENERATORS 












were single-family units. Since this 
city has an appreciable proportion of 
non-permanent residents the year 
round, especially in winter and sum- 
mer (note also the low vacancy of 
11 per cent on April first which is 
between seasons), the census figures 








are useless for most economic or 
local governmental purposes. 
Even in a city the size of Los An- 





geles several 
disclosed that 


private field surveys 
in furnished single- 
family and multiple-family _ resi- 
dences alone, excluding hotels and 
rooming houses, from 10.0 to i5.5 
per cent, or an average of 13.5 per 
cent of the total families were 
classed as non-permanent by the cen- 
sus definition and, therefore, omitted 
from the official enumeration. 
While the Bureau of the Census 
placed the permanent population of 
Los Angeles finally at 1,238,048 on 
April 1, 1930, the total permanent 
plus non-permanent population, ex- 
cluding traveling and daytime tran- 
sients, was 1,431,269. If to this is 
added an estimate of the traveling 
transients based upon hotel capacity 
and occupancy, we have 1,459,269, 



























and the daytime transients num- 
bered 106,000, or a grand total of 
1,565,269. 

Thus, excluding daytime tran- 
sients, the excess population to be 





fed, housed, transported, entertained, 
etc., is 221,221 or 18 per cent above 
the census figure; and including the 
daytime transients, the excess is 
327,221, or 26 per cent. 
(To be 







concluded ) 
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Pennsylvania Bell Includes 
City Guide in Directory 
What is worth seeing in Philadelphia, 
Pa., historically and otherwise, is a 
feature included in the Philadel- 
phia telephone directory. 
The feature is contained in the first 
eight yellow pages in the center of the 





new 






book. It provides thumbnail sketches 
of the city’s foremost points of inter- 
est, with visiting hours and admission 





prices listed. 






The guide also includes a list of 
streets, a map of the city and post- 
office information. It was prepared by 






the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania in cooperation with the Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce. 













Your Telephone Repair Work Solicited 
All Work Guaranteed 


Equipment Sold & Exchanged 
Full information on request. 
Independent Telephone Repair Co. 
1432 W. 15th St., Chicago, IIl. 

















TELEPHONY 











